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THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR. By Cuar.es Clayton 


Morrison. Chicago, Willett, Clark & Colby, 1927. 
$3.00. 


Dr. Morrison has rendered a service by stating and in- 
terpreting the philosophy of the “outlawry” movement. 
The introduction by Professor Dewey and the commenda- 
tory letter by Senator Borah make the book, in effect, the 
chief source for an authentic setting forth of what “out- 
lawry of war” means and of what “outlawrists,” as such, 
believe. Moreover, the book is thoroughly readable and 
has literary merit. 

Dr. Morrison recognizes that peace requires an ex- 
tensive structure, both legal and judicial—that no mere 
fiat will suffice. Furthermore, the thesis of the book is 
quite independent of the question whether or not and 
under what circumstances a Christian may fight. But 
from the point of view of what Dr. Morrison calls 
“orthodox peace thinking” the plan outlined in such cir- 
cumstantial detail is open to fundamental objections. 

In the first place the proposal involves the assumption 
that America and other great nations would be hospitable 
to this great venture of faith and goodwill: “To think 
that they would reject such a yes or no proposal is, it 
seems to me, to betray an ignoble conception of mankind.” 
Dr. Morrison believes that America is at heart idealistic. 
America “fought to help Europe extricate herself from 
the clutch of war.” The evidence of this is not quite so 
conclusive as one might wish. Senator Borah, himself, 
said in 1917: “We are still continually and persistently 
and exclusively discussing and writing about the war as 
if it were a European war and as if we had 
entered it to perform a service to mankind, a kind of 
modern crusade. We entered it, I assume, at least that 
is my understanding, to protect our own rights, to defend 
and make secure the lives of our own people, and to main- 
tain our own dignity and honor and prestige among the 
nations of the earth.” Dr. Morrison says: “America 
has always hated war as an evil that should be abolished.” 
Yet the realist remembers the Mexican and Spanish- 
American wars. 

Secondly, there is the assumption that war would end 
when it had been solemnly outlawed. The author leans 
heavily upon the history of dueling and slavery: “The 
outlawry of the institution of war will have precisely the 
same effect in international relations as the outlawry of 
the duel had in individual relations.” Again, referring to 
the abolition of slavery: “A few words written into 


the constitutional law of the land, expressive of the pro- 
found public determination to have done with the institu- 
tion forever, were the medium of its utter destruction.” 
Yet the facts appear to be quite otherwise. Outlawing 
dueling by no means ended it; it continued long after- 
ward, until its fundamental cause—a childish notion of 
personal honor—had been removed. And slavery was 
ended by war, as a war measure, as Dr. Morrison him- 
sélf afterward relates, and the solemn outlawry of it 
came after every slave had been freed. ; 

Thirdly, there is 'the confusion arising over the concept 
of “aggressive war.” Dr. Morrison has done a service 
in showing that nothing final is accomplished by denounc- 
ing aggressive war, since the aggressor always mas- 
querades as the violated one. But the critics of the out- 
lawry proposal see a fatal defect here. For it is expressly 
stated in the outlawry resolution of Senator Borah that 
the proposal “would not involve or affect the right of 
self-defense against invasion or attack, such right being 
inherent and ineradicable.” In other words, it is, after 
all, only aggressive war that is, in fact, outlawed, and 
since Dr. Morrison is sure the aggressor can never be 
isolated by juridical process, one act of aggression is as 
likely as before to produce a world catastrophe. 

Fourthly, the will to war by no means rests merely on 
the fact that it is (as Dr. Morrison very truly points out) 
a deeply intrenched institution. There is a deep-seated 
reason why war continues, quite apart from militarism, 
national “honor,” the habit of fighting, etc. It is this, 
that in our highly competitive economic international 
organization war offers a means (for the winner) of get- 
ting what can be secured in no other way. Judicial proc- 
ess cannot be expected to displace war until the nations 
renounce ambitions and greeds that have no warrant in 
law or in right. And precisely because outlawry dis- 
regards, expressly, these causes of war and the long 
process of socialization and economic reconstruction 
necessary to remove them, the practical peace advocate 
finds it wanting. 

Finally, legal minds are almost sure to find the out- 
lawrist’s argument faulty on the ground that it disregards 
everything that is known of the development of legal 
processes. Public law, the law of nations and the newly | 
developing code of “industrial law” have developed case 
by case, through a process of discovering equities and 
evolving instruments of social control. The typical out- 
lawrist view seems to be both historically and psycho- 
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logically an inversion of what happens in life. A reader 
of Professor Dewey can hardly escape the impression that 
the whole of his instrumentalist philosophy runs counter 
to what he has written on the outlawry of war. 

The author’s characterization of the League will be 
regarded by the overwhelming majority of those who have 
first-hand contact with it as a misappraisal. It springs 
chiefly from the fact that the various activities which Dr. 
Morrison commends but regards as incidental are, from 
the practical, evolutionary point of view, the very stuff 
that an enduring peace is made of. 

None of these widely voiced criticisms, however, detracts 
from the real value of “outlawry” as an ideal or even as 
a slogan, so long as it is not substituted for the progressive 
discovery of instruments of justice and peace among the 
nations. 


OCCUPIED HAITI. Edited by Emiry Greene BAtcu. 
New York, Writers Publishing Company, 1927. 


In 1926 the United States section of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom sent a com- 
mittee of six to study conditions in Haiti. The committee 
included two representatives of the League, two represen- 
tative colored women, a professor of economics and a 
representative of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. They 
found that the problem in Haiti is “the fundamental fact 
of the armed occupation of the country.” 

In the volume under review, Miss Balch summarizes 
the history of Haiti before the Occupation. Paul H. 
Douglas, professor of industrial relations at the University 
of Chicago, discusses the political history of the Occupa- 
tion and its economic and financial aspects. He points out 
that Haiti is a poor country with but one main crop, 
coffee, and without great mineral wealth. Miss Balch 
contributes several articles on agriculture and the land 
question. She points out that the ideas of the Haitians 
in regard to land go back to tribal Africa and pre- 
revolutionary France. Land titles are very uncertain. 
Agricultural land is not taxed, and frequently is neither 
registered nor surveyed. Until the Occupation non- 
Haitians were not allowed to own land in Haiti. Public 
health work is carried on mainly under the Service 
d’Hygiéne of the Occupation. Miss Atwood, who dis- 
cusses the question of health and sanitation, concludes 
“there is more good feeling, and less hard feeling among 
Haitians toward the Service d’Hygiéne, than toward any 
other branch of the American Occupation.” By the treaty 
of occupation education was left to Haitian administra- 
tion. But since the Occupation controls all finances they 
keep the appropriations for the Department of Public 
Instruction very low, according to Miss Baber and Miss 
Balch. The Department of Agriculture plans to develop 
a system of rural schools. At present, however, the 
schools of the old type are neglected and the schools of 
the new type are not available. Many of the older schools 
are taught by Roman Catholic priests or nuns, some by 
Protestant missionaries. The Haitian courts are also 
completely under Haitian control—but “when the Occu- 
pation authorities do not approve of a court decision, they 
refuse to let money go from the treasury to carry it out.” 
One serious difficulty is that Haitian law and procedure 
are based on French law and are, therefore, different 
from American. Newspaper editors who attack the Occu- 
pation are usually not held by the lower courts because of 
their.anti-American bias. But a method of “preventive 
imprisonment” has been found by which such offenders 
may be held in jail without trial. 

The committee makes a number of recommendations. 
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These include the restoration of self-government as soon 


the first stages of the transition, the holding of electio 
for senators, deputies and communal officials, the demil 
tarization of the American administration while it lasts, 
the replacement of the American non-commissioned offi- 
cers in the Gendarmerie by specially trained Haitians or 
commissioned officers from the Marine Corps, and in- 
sistence that United States officials respect court decisions, 
the provisions of the treaty and of the Haitian Constitu- 
tion. 

In regard to race relations the committee says “United 
States officials in Haiti should be advised to be 
scrupulous in showing as full official courtesy and respect 
to Haitians as would be shown under the same circum- 
stances to people of a white race. Above all in the selec- 
tion of persons to be sent to Haiti from now on, an effort 
should be made to send only such as will refuse, they 
and their families, to ‘draw the color line.’” Recom- 
mendations for financial and educational provisions are 
also made. The land policy “should be devoted to secur- 
ing full and guaranteed legal title to peasant proprietors 
and occupants, and to converting small tenancies on state 
land into ownership on a fair basis.” 

They also recommend that after the period of transition 
is over a second commission should be appointed to work 
out the ultimate arrangements. This commission might 
consider (1) the summoning of a constitutional convention 
to revise the Haitian Constitution, (2) provision for 
action in case of future revolutionary disorders and for 
the neutralization of Haiti, and (3) the negotiation of a 
treaty between the United States and Haiti which shoul 
provide for the peaceful settlement of disputes betwee 
the two countries by conciliation, arbitration or judicial 
decision. 


as possible, the appointment of a commission to work ry 


DOLLARS AND WORLD PEACE, By Kirsy Pace. 
New York, George H. Doran Company, 1926. $1.50, 
cloth; paper, 15 cents. 


This is one of the most informing of the several books 
on international, industrial and economic questions written 
by the editor of The World Tomorrow. The author dis- 
cusses the prevalence of nationalism as a cause of war, the 
dogma of national sovereignty and the concept of national 
honor, which in its extreme form he compares to the 
notion of personal honor which justified dueling. He 


. draws a striking parallel between the dueling code and the 


efforts to make war respectable. He points out that 
dueling disappeared when the conception of honor changed 
and draws the obvious inference with reference to war. 

The book contains valuable information concerning 
foreign trade and investments and the economic inter- 
dependence of nations. 

The author presents an extensive review of American 
foreign policy to show the extent to which it has been 
aggressively imperialistic. He summarizes his conclusions 
in a quotation from Horace G. Knowles, former American 
Minister to Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic and 


rights of neighbors and proceeding contrary to the uni- 
versally recognized principles of international law. W 
have imposed our force upon weak, helpless and defense 
less countries, and slaughtered thousands of their citizens. 
We have attacked them when they expected we would 


Bolivia, “We have been guilty of violating the sovereign J 


‘ defend them. We have used the Monroe Doctrine to 


[2] 


prevent sympathetic European nations going to their 
rescue when we abused them.” 
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Then follows an outline of foreign policy for the United 
, States which includes the strengthening of international 
agencies of peace, the outlawry of war (under which a 
“lengthy critique is presented of the outlawry program as 
set forth in Dr. Clayton Morrison’s new book, “The Out- 
lawry of War’’), the abandonment of the policy of armed 
intervention which has been rationalized by an appeal to 
the Monroe Doctrine, the granting of independence to the 
Filipinos, and the removal of trade barriers between 
nations. 

The last section of the book consists of a carefully pre- 
pared treatise on the war debts in which the author agrees 
with the proposal previously made that the President of 
the United States should call a conference of the inter- 
ested nations for a reconsideration of this entire question. 

The author points up his argument throughout by citing 
“Chapter and Verse” and furnishes much challenging 
illustrative material. A bibliography is appended. 


ESSAYS ON NATIONALISM. By Cartton J. H. 
Hayes. New York, Macmillan Company, 1926. $3.00. 
The author is professor of history at Columbia Uni- 

versity and a thorough student of the subject treated in 
this volume. By “nationalism” he means “a condition of 
mind in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one’s 
national state is superior to all other loyalties and of 
which pride in one’s nationality and belief in its intrinsic 
excellence and in its ‘mission’ are integral parts.” 

Professor Hayes’ sketch of the rise of nationalism is a 
fine bit of historical writing. He finds that it had its 
beginning in Europe following upon a “quickening of 
/pnational consciousness” toward the end of the Middle 
\WAges. It was furthered by the dogma of national democ- 
racy which was promulgated by the French Revolution. 
It was also quickened by the Industrial Revolution. But 
on the intellectual side it “received its chief impetus from 
the philosophical and literary ‘Zeitgeist’ of the first decades 
of the nineteenth century—the Age of Romanticism.” 
There is reason to think that the flood tide of nationalism 
has been reached in the Great War but the “mighty surge 
of nationalist propaganda still booms loud.” 

Economic factors have been heavily involved in the de- 
velopment of nationalism. The author remarks that in 
the American and French revolutions “the bourgeoisie 
ground their economic axes upon the whetstone of popular 
sovereignty.” He is particularly impressed, however, 
with the part that public education and organized religion 
have played in the development of nationalist feeling. He 
says that “the current notion of the national state is so 
similar to the medieval notion of the Christian Church 
that the close study of the doctrine and practices of con- 
temporary nationalism is recommended to the modern man 
who would comprehend the seemingly incomprehensible 
middle ages.” Again he remarks, “It is our contention 
that in recent times nationalism has been substituted for 
other religion as the impelling source and object of that 
idealism which renders war popular.” 

Professor Hayes is too good a historian to suggest that 
the objectionable aspects of nationalism can be presently 
done away with, but he insists that some mitigation of it 
is possible. “Let us cherish our national language, our 
national traditions, and our national ideals. Only, let us 


“clearly recognize and frankly acknowledge that there are 
faults in contemporary nationalism and let us sincerely 
endeavor to remedy such faults by combining our national- 
ism with internationalism, by tempering our national 
loyalty with an honest and reasoned respect for all other 
nationalities.” 
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FIVE WEEKS. By JonatHan Frencu Scott. New 
York, John Day Company, 1927. $2.50. 


FROM BISMARCK TO THE WORLD WAR. By 
ERICH BRANDENBURG; translated by Annie E. Adams. 
New York, Oxford Press, 1927. $7.00. 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLO- 
MACY. By G. P. Goocn. New York, Longmans 
Green and Company, 1927. $3.00. 


The flood of books on “war guilt” continues to mount 
till one almost wonders whether or not even the specialists 
can keep up with it. The three books listed above are all 


. valuable contributions to the subject, though none of them 


should be regarded as “first readers” for the heretofore 
uninformed. 

In Five Weeks Dr. Scott, formerly assistant professor 
of history at the University of Rochester, analyzes public 
opinion in Europe immediately before the World War, 
as it is reflected in newspaper comments. Dr. Scott con- 
cludes that “after the Crime of Sarajevo Austro-German 
diplomacy created a situation from which public opinion 
in various countries made a peaceful escape virtually im- 
possible.” Public opinion was not, however, an important 
factor in the development of the Austrian and German 
policies. Both of the latter evidently contemplated a 
localization of the conflict. It was soon evident that 
Germany would support Austria if this were impossible. 
The prevailing mood in Germany, according to Dr. Scott, 
was “not one of bellicosity but of readiness to accept war, 
if war were what fate held in store for Germany.” Rus- 
sian opinion regarded Serbia’s territorial integrity as a 
vital interest to Russia. French opinion was loyal to the 
Franco-Russian alliance and assumed that there was a 
German challenge in the Balkan situation. “Like the Ger- 
mans, the French accepted with resignation what fate 
seemed to hold in store for them.” In England opinion 
was at first favorable to Austria, but gradually turned 
toward support of France and Russia until the invasion 
of Belgium made England’s participation inevitable. Dr. 
Scott decides that “in the surge of public opinion in the 
various countries, and not in the orders and telegrams of 
statesmen and diplomats, lies the fundamental explanation 
of the disastrous outcome of the crisis.” 

Whether this is true or not, so far as the immediate 
cause of the war is concerned, it seems to disregard the 
events before Sarajevo that brought public opinion to 
the point where war, sooner or later, was inevitable. 

From Bismarck to the World War is a searching 
analysis of Germany’s foreign policy during this period. 
The author, who is professor of modern history at the 
University of Leipzig, states in his introduction that “there 
has been no attempt in official quarters. to influence my 
judgment or to hamper me in the choice of documents 
used.” This book is no mere whitewashing of the Kaiser 
and his ministers. Indeed, its criticisms are far keener 
than those of the more extreme revisionists in other coun- 
tries. But of the theory that Germany desired and planned 
the war Professor Brandenburg says: “It seems to me 
that the faults and precipitancies of these last days [after 
Sarajevo] and the lack of any well-considered plan of 
campaign show more clearly than anything else that 
neither the Kaiser nor his responsible counsellors believed 
seriously in the immediate probability of a world war. 
Those who meet a great catastrophe thus unprepared 
scarcely can have feared it in real earnest, certainly can- 
not have willed it, manifestly cannot have striven for it.” 
The reader can well accept the author’s criticisms of Ger- 
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man policy as shortsighted, unmethodical, lacking in fore- 
thought and in understanding of other nations, vacillating, 
and, at times, reckless. Probably his analysis of the 
policy of the Entente powers will carry less weight than 
what he says of his own country. Indeed, he freely ad- 
mits that until all the documents are available only “more 
or less well-founded surmises” can be made of the motives 
of the other powers. Most interesting, perhaps, among 
his generalizations is the fact that the famous “blank 
check to Austria” in regard to her Balkan policy was 
really given in 1908 when Austria annexed Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and that, after 1908, Austria, not Germany, 
was really the leader of the Triple Alliance. 

Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy is a source 
book on war guilt. Dr. Gooch, a distinguished British 
historian and co-editor of British Documents on the 
Origins of the War, 1889-1914, here summarizes the main 
contribution made by nearly 300 publications dealing with 
political or diplomatic material. Some of these are 
volumes of documents, others are autobiographies, bio- 
graphies, or studies of special subjects. 

Dr. Gooch concludes: “Though the conduct of each of 
the belligerents appeared to its enemies to indicate a 
double dose of original sin, it was nevertheless in every 
case what might have been expected. The main 
cause of the conflict lay in the Near East, and its prin- 
cipal authors were Germany and Austria on the one side, 
Russia and Serbia on the other. The root of the 
evil lay in the division of Europe into two armed camps, 
which dated from 1871, and in the doctrine of the balance 
of power, which is as old as the sixteenth century. . 
It is a mistake to imagine that the catastrophe took Europe 
unawares. It is also a mistake to attribute ex- 
ceptional wickedness to the governments who . . 
stumbled and staggered into war. Blind to danger and 
deaf to advice as were the statesmen of the three despotic 
empires, not one of them, when it came to the point, 
desired to set the world alight. The outbreak of 
the Great War, however, is the condemnation 
of the international anarchy which they inherited and 
which they did little to abate.” 

Each of these volumes will be interesting and valuable 
to the reader who already has some knowledge of the 
general subject of war guilt. 


IMPERIALISM AND WORLD POLITICS. By 
PARKER THoMaAS Moon. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. $3.50. 

Here is a unique book. For the first time we have a 
history of imperialism throughout the world in a single 
volume. Professor Moon believes that “imperialism is 
the most impressive achievement and the most momen- 
tous world-problem of our age,” and is now reaching its 
climax. During the early part of the nineteenth century 
governments were in general uninterested in developing 
colonies. The British Empire grew slowly from 1815 
to 1875. For the acceleration after that date, Professor 
Moon finds four reasons: the need for markets, the revo- 
lution in means of transportation, the demand for tropical 
and subtropical products, and “surplus capital.” The 
story is carried down to 1925. 

Of the League mandates Professor Moon says sig- 
nificantly that “the Allies thought they were gaining the 
substance of annexation under the name and form of 
‘mandates.’” He does not ignore the weaknesses of the 
mandate system yet he believes it a step forward. “The 
idea of trusteeship, the public criticism of administration 
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in the mandates, and the careful study by the Mandates 
Commission of specific policies which benefit or injure 
the natives, must inevitably, though perhaps insensibly, 
influence the administration of colonies legally outside 
the mandate sphere, and thus bring imperialism more 
under the control of humane principles and international 
public opinion.” 

Professor Moon is, in fact, very doubtful of the actual 
value of a colonial market to the mother country. “In 
no case except that of Britain can the colonial market be 
considered as a major factor in the export problem, and 
even Great Britain, if she lost her empire, would be losing 
not 43 per cent of her external markets, but only the 
marginal fraction of that 43 per cent which accrues as 
a result of political ownership. the cost of im- 
perialism falls on the government treasury, hence on the 
taxpaying public in general, whereas the direct gain fromyj 
colonial markets is enjoyed by the corporations, firms, 
and individuals who do business with the colonies.” Ex- 
porting surplus capital to “backward countries” tends to 
develop such countries so that foreign capital will not 
be needed. This may mean that “economic imperialism 
will become more intense and more bitterly competitive,” 
though Professor Moon thinks that the rising standard 
of living will tend to lessen the amount of capital avail- 
able for export. He reaches two conclusions in regard 
to imperialism and raw materials. “First, that in in- 
creasing the variety and quantity of raw materials that 
may be used for the comfort of mankind imperialism has 
performed a very genuine service. Second, that in so farj 
as imperialism attempts to attain monopoly or self-suffi- 
ciency it is running counter both to economic facts and 
to the international goodwill on which peace ultimately 
rests.” 

Professor Moon concludes that two types of imperial- 
ism are in conflict with each other. “Compulsory labor, 
exclusive colonial tariffs, attempts to achieve imperial 
economic self-sufficiency, the policy of forcing the mother- 
country’s language and culture on the colonies, and in- 
sistence on domination, are the ingredients of one form 
of imperialism that is by no means decrepit or defunct. 
Protection of native land rights, abolition of compulsory 
labor, readjusted education policies, the open door, and 
gradually increasing self-government for colonies capable 
of it, are policies that belong with a type of imperialism 
now associated with the word ‘trusteeship.’ ” 

This is a very valuable book both for the student of 
international relations and for the general reader. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS, By Henry KirttrepcE 
Norton. New York, John Day Company, 1927. $4.00. 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA. By Upton Ctose (Josef 
Washington Hall). New York, G, P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1927. $2.50. 


ORES AND INDUSTRIES IN THE FAR EAST. 
By H. Foster Barn. New York, Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1927. $3.50. 


OUR FAR EASTERN ASSIGNMENT. By Fetix 
Morey. New York, Association Press, 1926. $1.25. 


WHAT AND WHY IN CHINA. By Paut HutcHin- 
son. Chicago, Willett, Clark and Colby, 1927. $1.00. 


The importance of China in the world’s news during 
the last year is, no doubt, one reason for the large number 
of books on the Far East which have appeared recently. 

In China and the Powers, Henry Kittredge Norton 
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analyzes the Chinese situation with special reference to 
international relations. One can only regret that so 
good a book is not better. Mr. Norton’s analysis is, in- 
deed, valuable. But his evident pro-Western bias inevi- 
tably lessens its value. Certain exaggerations seem to be 
due chiefly to this bias. Mr. Norton says, for instance, 
that all that is necessary is for the Chinese to “assure 
themselves that there is no aggressive motive behind 
the Western assistance, and then to accept it as freely 
and make as good use of it as they have heretofore 
of the second-hand Russian article.’ One may well 
sympathize with that point of view. But can the Chinese 
be reasonably expected to accept it in view of their past 
history and that of the rest of Asia? Mr. Norton admits 
frankly that fear of the loss of markets greatly influences 
Western opposition to increased tariffs for China. 

When Mr. Norton says that “the main cause of China’s 
ills is not foreign domination, but the industrial revolu- 
tion,” he certainly strikes a fundamental problem in China, 
but when he says that “when they have met the real 
issue and won, they will have no more difficulty than had 
Japan in ridding themselves of any unjustifiable invasion 
of China’s rights or infringement of China’s sovereignty 
by other powers or their nationals,” he seems to overlook 
the fact that extraterritorial rights in Japan were not 
relinquished until 1899 after she had shown herself a 
military power in the Sino-Japanese War and prepared 
to resist aggression, and that complete tariff autonomy 
was not secured until 1911. 

If the reader will keep this fundamental criticism in 
mind he will find China and the Powers a valuable dis- 
cussion. He would do well, however, to read also one of 
the many books that are more sympathetic to China. 

The Revolt of Asia is almost the antithesis of China 
and the Powers. It is breezy and journalistic where the 
latter is quiet and restrained. It welcomes eagerly China’s 
revolt against the West where the latter sees it with re- 
gret. Mr. Hall has spent a number of years in China and 
has traveled extensively in Asia. His thesis is that “all 
Asia has flared into revolt against the dominant white 
man.” He describes occurrences in different countries 
which, he believes, indicate the course of events. China 
is, he says, “the spearhead of the movement.” He re- 
counts briefly, yet breezily, how Western domination was 
gained and how, as he believes, it is being lost. His pic- 
ture of Russia’s part in the revolt is in sharp contrast to 
Mr. Norton’s. Both writers agree that Russia’s attitude 
presents a grave danger to the Western powers. Mr. 
Norton considers that Soviet Russia is quite as imperial- 
istic as Czarist Russia ever was. Mr. Hall believes that 
Russia’s benevolence will be sincere “because it will have 


small opportunity to be otherwise.” The next world war, . 


according to Mr. Hall, is likely to result from an alliance 
of Russia, China and Japan against the West, particularly 
America. “Fateful is the opportunity presented us to 
check Japan’s economic drift toward Russia and China 
and to make unnecessary a resort to hostile pact for the 
saving of her racial pride. Asia will require our 
recognition of racial equality to be one of deeds as well as 
words. When we have given up our unusual 
‘rights’ their struggles to make nations of themselves will 
create, as in Mexico, many delicate issues in connection 
with our properties and interests. But if we align our- 
selves pacifically on the fundamental controversy, other 
clashes will iron out.” Many readers will not accept Mr. 
Hall’s conclusions or feel that his “straws” are as impor- 
tant indications of the future as he believes. But, in any 
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case, it is significant to note that, though the two books 
are very different in scope, manner of treatment and tone, 
the thesis of The Revolt of Asia is the same as that of 
the scholarly Islamic World Since the Peace Settlement. 

Ores and Industries in the Far East is a survey of the 
mineral resources of the Orient, by the secretary of the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. The minerals especially discussed are coal, iron 
and steel, petroleum, sulphur and sulphides, non-ferrous 
metals and non-metallic resources, such as building ma- 
terials, industrial and chemical raw materials, gems and 
precious stones. The countries included are China, Japan, 
Siberia, Korea, Indo-China, Siam, the Malay States, the 
Netherlands East Indies, and the Philippines. China has 
the largest coal reserve in the Orient; no other country, 
except perhaps Indo-China, has an adequate supply for 
industrial purposes. The Far East is particularly deficient 
in iron ore. China again has the largest of the ore re- 
serves, except for the poor quality ores of the Philippines 
and the Netherlands East Indies, but at the American 
rate of consumption the Chinese reserves, both actual and 
potential, would last less than 5 years. Mr. Bain thinks 
that “the Far Eastern countries do not contain such sup- 
plies of mineral resources as will permit the development 
of an industrial system according to Western standards. 
If this change is brought about in any considerable de- 
gree, it must be on the basis cf minerals or mineral 


_ products imported from other parts of the world.” In 


addition to the lack of minerals he finds many other 
difficulties hindering the industrialization of the Far East. 
“Will China, for example, establish a government or gov- 
ernments that will police the country without stifling in- 
dustry by extortion? Will the people learn to value 
quality and uniformity of product sufficiently to permit 
standardized manufacture? Will they come to have such 
mutual confidence as will permit pooling of capital through 
corporations or some other device? Will the Easterners 
and the Westerners learn that the price of industry is 
peace and will they mutually bear and forbear? On the 
answer to those questions rests the decision of the main 
question as to what is to be the future of our relations 
with Trans-Pacific countries.” 

Our Far Eastern Assignment is the result of a reporter's 
visit to Japan, China and the Philippines. Felix Morley, 
a member of the editorial staff of the Baltimore Sun, 
spent five months during 1925-26 in the Far East. This 
little book is the result of his journey. Mr. Morley dis- 
cusses briefly Japan’s grave population problem, the 
growth of democracy in Japan, the development of the 
Japanese Labor Party, and Japan in Manchuria. Of Japa- 
nese-American relations he says “talk of war between 
Japan and the United States is dangerous nonsense.” The 
issue of racial superiority is still the great question. He 
concludes that more Japanese than Americans seem con- 
cerned to “bring tact and friendliness to ease the rough 
corners of the problem.” The greater part of the book 
is devoted to a discussion of the Chinese situation. Mr. 
Morley points out that the Chinese tendency toward local 
self-government is somewhat similar to our own attitude. 
He summarizes briefly the history of the revolution up to 
August, 1926, describes the achievements of the Cantonese 
government, the anti-foreign attitude of the Chinese and 
their demands. He concludes that “education, commerce, 
labor . . . are surely and steadily knitting China to- 
gether.” The best solution for the Philippine problem 
is, Mr. Morley believes, Philippine autonomy under 
American sovereignty. Today, the Filipino leaders would 
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accept this, since their great desire is to control domestic 
policy. But he fears that such a solution will be possible 
for only a short time. “Soon it will be the guns 
of our warships and the superior equipment of our soldiers 
which will keep the Stars and Stripes flying above an 
embittered subject race.” 

This is a useful little book for one who wishes to secure 
a short, readable, unbiased account of recent events in 
these countries. 

What and Why in China is a short, easy to read ex- 
planation of what has been happening in China politically. 
Its breezy popular style and its skilful handling of the 
material make it particularly useful as an introduction 
to the larger questions involved. Mr. Hutchinson’s ex-’ 
periences in China have made him decidedly sympathetic 
to the Chinese demands. He admits frankly that no one 
can tell “what turn the Chinese situation will take to- 
morrow.” He believes, however, that if there is no 
military intervention China “seems safely by the period 
of personal military adventurers.” 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1925— 
Volume I: The Islamic World Since the Peace Settle- 
ment. By J. ToynBEE. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1927. $8.50. 

The student of international affairs will find this volume 
very valuable for any consideration of conditions in 
Mohammedan countries from 1919-1926. The author, 
who is a distinguished English authority here presents a 
careful detailed account of the more important events, in 
relation to international affairs, in Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Libya, Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, 
Iraq, Persia, and Afghanistan. In each section there is 
a résumé of the more important events before 1918. This 
gives the reader a background for the more detailed ac- 
count of recent events. Probably the chapters on the 
revolt of the Riffs in Morocco and the administration of 
Syria and Palestine will be of greatest interest to most 
people. Mr. Toynbee points out that the recent unrest 
in Islamic countries is part of a world-wide movement by 
non-Western peoples to throw off the ascendancy of West- 
ern powers and, at the same time, to adopt Western 
institutions by their own choice. While this cultural con- 
flict was, according to Mr. Toynbee, not due to religious 
or racial animosities it was intensified when either of 
these entered into the question. 

The general reader is likely to feel overwhelmed by the 
mass of detail presented, though it is skilfully handled. 
But the student will find it invaluable for its careful 
analysis of situations that are but little understood in this 
country. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Joun H. Latané. New York, Doubleday Page and 
Company, 1927. $6.00. 

Professor Latané, who is professor of American his- 
tory at Johns Hopkins University, here presents a careful 
study of American foreign policy from the outbreak of 
the Revolution to the present. It is intended as a text- 
book for college classes, but will also be valuable to any- 
one who is interested in securing an authoritative, com- 
pact (in spite of its length) statement of our relations 
with foreign powers. Historians, like other people, seldom 
agree completely. Readers may, consequently, find some 
verdicts that are surprising, such as the justification of 
the Mexican War and the conclusion that the Spanish War 
was inevitable. One should not, however, conclude that 
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Professor Latane accepts as desirable all that has been_ 
done in American diplomacy. With respect to the Deg 
partment of State’s request that investors should consul 
it before making loans, he says, “If the Department of 
State is going to continue this policy, it should require 
in all contracts between American citizens and foreign 
governments the insertion of an arbitration clause or some 
specific method to be followed in the settlement of dis- 
putes that may arise.” Again he says of our present 
policy of isolation: “It is selfish and imperialistic. We 
demand all that is due us and refuse to assume any obli- 
gations or give anything in return. As a weak nation we 
were the great advocates of international arbitration. Now 
that we have become a great power the attitude of the. 
Senate toward arbitration is, as John Bassett Moore says, 
less favorable than it was 125 years ago.” 


BUILDING INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1927. $1.50. 


The World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches here presents a survey of the meth- 
ods suggested for bringing about and maintaining world 
peace. The main subjects discussed are America’s concern 
for world peace, the menace of war, building bulwarks 
against war (disarmament, arbitration, outlawry of war, 
etc.) stopping “the next war.” The different articles are 
written by leaders of the peace movement and authorities 
on the international and legal aspects of the problem. 
They include Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, Rabbi Stephen S. _ 
Wise, Archbishop Keane, James T. Shotwell, George W. 
Wickersham, Jane Addams and others. 

The officers of the World Alliance explain that they 
have tried to assemble in one volume “a résumé of the™@) 
various constructive methods which are being brought 
forward in the interest of universal peace”; that the book 
is an attempt to put the practical methods for securing 
world peace into concrete form, in the hope that it may 
add to the peace sentiment in the world. 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE. New York, Oxford Press, 
1927. $4.25. 
This volume contains the lectures delivered at the 

Geneva Institute of International Relations in 1926. Many 

of the lectures were given by the Secretariat of the League 

of Nations, others by experts from outside. The sub- 
jects discussed and the lecturers included : the development 
of the international mind, by Alfred Zimmern ; the League 
of Nations as an historical fact, by William E. Rappard; 
the nature and aims of the International Labor Organ- 
ization, by W. J. Ellison; current progress of international 
labor legislation, by E. J. Phelan; action of the Council 
of the League of Nations in international disputes, by 

Paul Mantoux; the progress of economic reconstruction 

in Europe, by Sir Arthur Salter; current problems and 

progress in disarmament, by S. de Madariaga; the League 
and international intellectual cooperation, by Alfred Zim- 
mern; Germany’s international position since Locarno, by 

Arnold Wolfers; the foreign policy of the United States 

since the war, by Chester H. Rowell; the foreign policy 

of the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, by Michael 

Farbman ; the judicial settlement of international disputes, 

by James Brown Scott; international government and 

national sovereignty, by Harold J. Laski; the work off 
non-official organizations, by James Brown Scott; the 
psychology of patriotism and the aims of the League of 

Nations Association, by J. C. Maxwell Garnett. 

These short, authoritative, and readable statements will 
be found both interesting and useful. 
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